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the French Army could not be sure of being able to use the
Belgian fortifications against Germany or of having the sup-
port of the Belgian Army. The need for a passive conception
of France's military role further impressed the French General
Staff after Munich; henceforward French strategy would have
to do without the Czech troops, air force and munitions plants,
without the Czech "Little Maginot Line," and without the
hope that these would keep at least 30 German divisions busy
in case Germany found herself at war on two fronts at once.
From this point on the French Staff felt that a war with
Germany could be won only by sitting behind the Maginot
Line and by gradually starving the enemy out by means of
a blockade enforced by the British and French fleets. Strategic
caution was intensified by the pacifist temper of the times.
We may recall that after the war had actually begun, in
December 1939, Premier Daladier promised that there would
be no offensives and that operations would be "sparing of
French blood/'
The appeals for military help received from Holland and
Belgium on the morning of May 10 gave fearful emphasis to
the disparity between what had remained the official policy
of the Quai d'Orsay and the estimates of the military situa-
tion prepared at the Invalides and the Ministry of Defense.
France's honor and political interest demanded that she carry
out her pledge to Belgium (she had no obligation to Holland).
Yet the actual manner in which the French Army proceeded
to help was unsuccessful. Whose, and what, was the fault?
Apparently the trouble was not, as some have suggested,